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Gaul, Caesar says that one corner faces east, the other south; it was evidently 
his idea that this side extended from northeast to southwest. The second side, 
he says, faces Spain and the west, but it is clear that he means southwest 
rather than west, for he says that the third side of the triangle faces the north 
and there is no land opposite. Caesar evidently thought that Britain extended 
from the coast of Gaul toward the northwest. Therefore, while it is possible 
that both he and Tacitus believed that Spain extended somewhat farther to 
the north than is actually the case, we may understand their statement that 
the western side of Britain — really the southwestern side — is opposite Spain, 
without ascribing to them the incredible blunder of thinking that any part 
of Spain was actually as far north as Britain. This explanation is perhaps 
corroborated by a passage in the twenty-fourth chapter of the Agricola, where 
Tacitus says that Ireland lies between Britain and Spain, and is Gallico mari 
opportuna, by which he seems to mean that Ireland is conveniently located 

with reference to the ports of Gaul. 

H. E. Burton 
Hanovek, N.H. 

ENVY OF THE GODS IN THE ODYSSEY 

Mr. J. A. K. Thompson in his Studies in the Odyssey lays especial stress 
on the fact that Homer has banished from his poetry, or rather that there has 
been expurgated from the traditional poems passing under the name of Homer, 
all references to the envy of the gods; cf. p. n, "Or take another point, the 
absence in Homer of all apparent traces of that belief in the jealousy of the 
gods (<jM?ovos ru>v 6iS>v) which is something like a dogma for the rest of Greek 
literature." By means of this argument Mr. Thompson seeks to add support 
to the expurgation theory already advanced by Professor Murray. This 
book of Mr. Thompson's may be called the joint work of both, since Professor 
Murray gave the impetus and "read the manuscript and made many invaluable 
suggestions " (Preface, p. x) . It is a notable thing that this Greek belief should 
have no place in the poetry of Homer, or, as Professor Gildersleeve once said 
in regard to another theory, "important, if true." 

When Menelaus narrated to Telemachus the plan he had cherished of 
having Odysseus leave Ithaca and settle as his neighbor near Sparta, he laments 
his disappointment thus: 

S 181 : dXXi t& fi4v wov (UWcv dyiir<re<rffat Sebs a$r6s. 

Their happiness would have been too great and sp was foiled by the envy of 
the gods. Merry-Riddell quotes to this passage the phrase from Herodotus 
I. 32, to deZov irav ion <f>6ovcpov. 

When the Phaeacians were returning from their escort of Odysseus, 
Poseidon turned their ship to stone and closed their harbor from further 
navigation. Why ? 

v 1 73 : Ss e<pa<rice TVoirei.S&wv' &y&<ra<r$ai 

i)iuv, oivexa iro/wroi Arij/iorH eluer iwdnruv. 
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"Poseidon is envious because we are the unfailing escorts of all." It was the 
fact that they were wo/urol dTnJ/twes which aroused the <j>66vos of Poseidon. 

When Penelope at last is convinced that the stranger is indeed her own 
husband, Odysseus, she says: 

ty 210: fool 5' (Airatpv 6C£Av, 

ot vwiv iydvavro irap 1 AXK^Koun fiivovre 
f)/3i;s TapTrijvai Kal y/jpaos oidbv IkMm. 

Their joy would have been too great to escape the envy of the gods and so they 
were forced to live their youth apart from the society of each other. 

Each of these three passages presents a perfect illustration of the belief in 
the envy or jealousy of the gods. 

John A. Scott 

Northwestern University 



THE LEX PAPIA AGAIN 

In the Classical Journal (X, 174) Dr. Husband replies to an objection which 
I raised, in a previous issue of the Journal, to his interpretation of the Papian 
Law. May I interpose what would, in legal parlance, be a demurrer to his 
reply ? 

I cannot find that the objections raised are met adequately in Dr.Husband's 
note. The opinions of Mommsen and Greenidge might, si auctoritatibus con- 
tendendum est, be countered by those of Reid (Pro Archia, pp. 12-13) an( i Cuq 
(Darem.-Sag., Did. des Ant., s.v. "Lex," p. 1157). But, if we confine ourselves 
to the evidence, the full context which Dr. Husband himself quotes of the 
De officiis passage is rather against than for his contention. It seems to me 
plain from that passage that in Cicero's opinion Papius had done the very thing 
which Cicero stigmatizes as inhumanum, to wit, peregrinos urbibus uti pro- 
kibere. The contrast is explicitly between the Lex Licinia-Mucia, which for- 
bade the wrongful usurpation of citizenship, and such laws as those of Pennus 
and Papius; not between different chapters of the same Papian Law. 

The division Dr. Husband seeks to make can scarcely find any support in 
the Diocletian constitution cited by him. Whether the definition there given 
does or does not come from an edict of Hadrian, it concerns only the right 
of legal residence of unquestioned citizens. Peregrinari does not mean pere- 
grinus esse. That, in the time of Cicero, any foreigner could have anything 
more than a tolerated residence in Rome is a doctrine for which strong evidence 
would be required. There was nothing at Rome corresponding to the metic 
condition in Greek cities. 

But, finally, Dr. Husband's assumption appears to be contradicted by the 
oration itself. Dr. Husband assumes (p. 175) that the first clause of the Lex 
Papia provided that "one who had used the rights of civitas Romana without 
legal qualifications might be prosecuted," and that it was under this clause 



